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N ovember 9, 1996 


7:30 a.m. Leaky roof at 8 Johnson Ave. : 


3:00 p.m. Broken guide wire on telephone 
. owaouees Asked resident i to qu 


2:45 a.m. Noise oo in th 


pole behind Hamel. 
9:45 p.m. Numerous prank phone calls 
reported in Alumni Hall, 


November 10,1996 _ 


12:41 a.m. Intoxicated visitor in the 100s __ 
townhouse. oe the visitor to the: 


hospital. 


1:20 a.m. Assisted RD in Ryan f Hall a ith 7:43 a.m 
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erie: Scene 


More banks charge for ATM use 


By Ryan Davis 
Northwestern University 
College Press Service 


EVANSTON, Ill.—A $20 bill now 
can cost $21, or even more. 

Six months ago, Cirrus and other 
automated-teller machine owners lifted a 
ban on surcharging ATM customers, open- 
ing the door to extra costs for ATM users. 

Under the new policy, banks still 
charge ATM users for using someone 
else’s card. But now ATM users also may 
be charged by the bank that owns the 
machine. That means ATM users can be 
charged twice by two different penks for 
one transaction. .- 

In a survey of 20 states released in 
October, the U.S. Public Interest Research 
Group (PIRG) found that 23 percent of the 
458 ATMs surveyed are already assessing 
surcharges to non-account holders—just 
six months after the ban was lifted on 
April 1. The machine must notify the user 
of the charges, which may range from 25 


cents to $3.90, the average being $1, the 
survey reported. 

In Illinois, 11 percent of the machines 
assessed charges, the survey stated. But 
the Illinois branch of the PIRG said that 
doesn’t mean some residents aren’t losing 
money. 

“If you’re going to one of those 
machines that charges all the time, then 
you’re getting charged 100 percent of the 
time,’ said Gloria Beach of PIRG’s 
Illinois bank. 

At Northwestern University, First 
Chicago owns most of the ATMs on or 
near the campus. Students using ATM 
cards from other. banks are not charged at 


*. these machines, as First Chicago has not ~ 


begun surcharging for machine use. 

“(Using a WildCard at ATMs) is 
much more convenient .than my credit 
union at home as far as getting charged 
goes,” said NU senior Jason Morris. “I 
must have lost at least $15 or $20 on 
charges at home.” 

The banks that charge are facing the 


wrath of consumer groups and national 
legislation to halt the surcharging. 

“Tt’s just greed,” U.S. PIRG represen- 
tative Rick Trilsch said. “They’re saying, 
“We just want to line our pockets with 
consumer’s money.” 

Sen. Alfonse D’Amato (R-N.Y.) and 
other legislators have introduced bills, but 
Congress adjourned before any action was 
taken. Ruth Susswein of Bankcard 
Holders of America said consumers, espe- 
cially students, should take action. 

“Always try to use your bank’s 
ATM,” she said. “Also try to figure exact- 
ly how much (cash) you’re going to need 
so you don’t have to keep going back.” 

The more you go back, the more the 
banks make. The banking industry could 
generate an extra $847 million in revenue 
if 23 percent of the ATMs charged non- 
account holders a $1 fee, according to 
PIRG calculations. 

“Banks are not hurting,” Trilsch said. 
“Consumers are hurting. They’re paying 
$21 for a $20 bill.” 


UO student confesses to cheating-34 years later 


EUGENE, Ore.—Thirty-four years 
ago, Linda Russell cheated on a history 
test to graduate from the University of 
Oregon. 

The memory of that gnawed away at 
her—even after she went on to complete a 
master’s degree and enjoy a successful 
career as a school teacher. 

Russell, 55, felt so guilty that she 
finally confessed this fall. 

“When she called me, she knew there 
was chance she could have her degree 
revoked,” said UO’s Elaine Green, associ- 
ate dean of student life and student-con- 
duct coordinator. “I admire her fortitude.” 

University officials decided that strip- 
ping Russell of her diploma would be too 
harsh. “What was in everyone’s best inter- 
est was for her to take responsibility in a 
way that would serve as a deterrent to all 
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our students,” Green said. 

The university asked Russell to write 
an article for the student newspaper on a 
topic she knows well—the importance of 
academic integrity. 

“The goal in this is to try to have our 
students see...you might have a lot of per- 
sonal regrets, even if you get away with 
it,’ Green said. 

Russell explained that she cheated 
because she has test anxiety. She put off 
taking the required history course until her 
senior year—and wound up with an 
incomplete to avoid taking the final exam. 

To graduate, she needed to take a 
make-up. Her instructor allowed her to 
take the test in a room by herself, where 
she simply pulled out her notes. “It turned 
out to be a little too tempting of a situation 
for her,” Green said. 
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The price, however, was steep. 

“Tt affected her self-concept,” Green 
said. “It was bugging her all these years, 
and she wanted to take responsibility for 
if: 

Green said it is not uncommon for the 
university to get remorseful calls or letters 
from students. “I’ve had occasions where 
someone has said, ‘I stole the sheets when 
I lived in the residence halls several years 
ago,” she said. But it’s certainly unusual 
to get a call from a guilt-ridden student 
after so many years. 

Russell’s article will be published in 
the student newspapers before Dec. 1. 
Green said her words might inspire a few 
other students who have skeletons in the 
closet. 

“Won't that be fun,” she said. “Maybe 
she’ll start a trend in personal ethics.” 
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Anita Hill resigns 
from law school 


TULSA, Okla.—Anita Hill, who 
gained national attention when she 
accused then-Supreme Court nominee 
Clarence Thomas of sexual harassment, 
resigned from the University of 
Oklahoma law school on Oct. 31. 

Hill, a full professor, said she wanted 
to work in an “uncompromising” academ- 
ic environment but did not specify her 
plans. 

The university’s Board of Regents 
unanimously accepted her resignation, 
which will be effective at the end of the 
fall semester. 

“In deciding to pursue other opportu- 
nities, I balanced my desire to teach at 
one of the flagship research institutions in 
the state of my birth against my desire to 
work in an academic setting whose sup- 
port of diversity of ideas and perspectives 
and appreciation of academic freedom is 
uncompromising,” Hill wrote in her resig- 
nation letter. 

“The integrity and ongoing relevance 
of a university lies in its ability to nurture 
and promote diverse ideas, without regard 
to their popularity, even in the face of 
diminishing public resources, vitriolic 
public attacks and increasing reliance on 
private funding,” she added. __ 

OU president David Boren said Hill, 
who has taught at the law school since 
1986, would be greatly missed. 

“Hill has made a decision which she 
believes is in her personal and profession- 
al best interest,” he said. 

During the 1991 Senate confirmation 
hearings, Hill said Thomas made lewd 
comments to her while they worked for 
the government in the 1980s. 

The highly publicized hearings 
brought national attention to the issue of 
sexual harassment in the workplace. 

Thomas denied Hill’s accusations, 
calling them part of a “high-tech lynch- 
ing” and was confirmed as a Supreme 
Court justice. 
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Settlement awards former student $4.8 million 


By Dave McInerny 
Sports Editor 


Patrick Simmons, a 1995 
graduate, received $4.825 million 
in an out-of-court settlement with 
St. Michael’s College after he 
was paralyzed in a drunk-driving 
accident in June 1994, recently 
revealed court records show. 

It was one of the largest out- 
of-court settlements in Vermont 
history, according to The 
Burlington Free Press. 

The settlement will have no 
impact on tuition because the col- 
lege’s insurance premium will 
remain at the current rate, said 
John Gutman, vice president of 
administration. 

The settlement was made 
public last week as part of the 
restitution hearing in which 
Simmons asked the court to 
require Raymond Campanile, the 
driver of the car, to provide him 
$22,791 for a specially equipped 
van. Vermont District Court 
Judge David A. Jenkins denied 
Simmons’ request, but docu- 
ments filed in that proceeding 
shed light on the details of his 
settlement with St. Michael’s. 

Simmons did not return The 


Members of 


-- By Carrie Simonelli 
Staff Writer 


Along with the core courses 
that St. Michael’s students have 
to fulfill, the class of 2000 has 
another requirement. Students 
now have to prove that they are 
writing proficient before they can 
graduate. 

This addition to the curricu- 
lum requires students to take a 
first-year seminar course and a 
writing intensive course in their 
major, said John Kenney, dean of 
the undergraduate college. 

The first year seminars are 
not specific Writing I courses, 
said Heidi Bouchard, secretary of 
academics in the Student 
Association. There are branches 
in different subject areas, maybe 
history, literature, or theater, she 
said. 

The faculty decided to insti- 
tute this requirement into the cur- 
riculum two years ago. 

“We felt we had no way of 
insuring that students who gradu- 
ated from St. Michael’s could 
write well,” said Liz Inness- 
Brown, associate professor of 
English and chair of the writing 
proficiency committee. 

For this reason, the adminis- 
tration decided to put a greater 
emphasis on writing, beginning 
with the class of 2000. 

“People have come to recog- 
nize that the ability to write is one 
of the most essential skills in 
society for an educated person to 
have,” Kenney said. 

To be viewed as “proficient,” 
students need to meet certain cri- 
teria. “The committee has 


Defender’s telephone calls. 

Public records reveal: 

¢ Simmons was one of five 
passengers in a car driven by 
Campanile, a summer school stu- 
dent. Campanile was convicted 
of drunk driving in the incident. 
He received a suspended one-to- 
three year prison term. Among 
the conditions of his probation 
were the completion of 300 hours 
of community service, alcohol 
treatment, and payment of any 
uninsured losses. 

e All six students had been 
drinking at the Rathskellar (the 
Rat) the night of the accident. 
Campanile was 20 at the time. 

e Bartenders at the Rat had 
never been trained as to what was 
acceptable identification, failed 
to check for identification, gave 
out free beer, and drank while on 
duty that night, all apparent vio- 
lations of Vermont law. 

The college, as the license 
holder, was ordered to appear 
before the Vermont Liquor 
Control Board in January 1995 
to face five charges. Instead, the 
college surrendered its liquor 
license before the hearing. 

Alan Sylvester, Simmons’ 
lawyer, said he believed St. 


Michael’s did not have a chance 
to win the case or reduce its lia- 
bility if a suit was filed in court. 

“He (Simmons) did every- 
thing right. He was 21. He drove 
to the Rat. He had six to seven 
beers. He made the decision not 
to drive home, so he walked to 
Cumberland Farms,” Sylvester 
said. 


‘He (Simmons) did every- 


thing right.” 


eAlan Sylvester, Simmons’ 
attorney in Burlington 





At the store Simmons got in 
the car driven by Campanile, 
which crashed minutes later. 

Going after a larger sum of 
compensation wasn’t worth it to 
Simmons, Sylvester said. 

“We felt it better to resolve it 
at that time instead of three years 
of litigation. He just wanted to 
put it behind him and get on with 
his life,” he said 

SMC President Marc 
vanderHeyden said he did not 
have access to specific numbers 
or information about the incident, 


which occurred before his July 
1996 arrival at St. Michael’s. He 
did stress the importance of 
“remembering the ongoing 
tragedy of the victim.” 

“We can never serve to 
underage students,” he said. 

Despite the settlement, 
administrators said the claim was 
fully covered by CIGNA, the 
college’s insurance carrier. 

Gutman said the college paid 
almost no deductible. 

“There was a very small 
deductible. I can’t remember, but 
it was probably a thousand dol- 
lars,” he said. 

The settlement fell “well 
within our limits of insurance,” 
he said. The incident would be 
categorized as “shock loss,’ an 
event that happens once rather 
than the result of a pattern of 
problems. 

“When they calculate your 
premium, one such incident like 
this does not affect it. That’s the 
whole purpose of insurance. If 
you had three incidents that were 
similar; then the insurance com- 
pany or the underwriters would 
say ‘this is questionable risk so 
we have to charge you more,’” he 
said. 


Tom Prindiville, insurance 
analysis specialist, confirmed 
that many large insurance poli- 
cies have limited or no 
deductibles. “Shock loss” would 
be valid, he said, if it were St. 
Michael’s first offense. 

Dean of Students Michael 
Samara said the college’s stricter 
enforcement of its drinking poli- 
cies in recent years — including a 
letter he sent to all students this 
summer about the tightening of 
restrictions — was unrelated to 
the accident. 

“Four years ago, before the 
accident, I wrote a letter home to 
all the students and parents about 
my concerns about alcohol abuse 
and how we were tightening up 
and how we were going to evict 
people for having kegs of beer,” 
Samara said. 

“I did that again this past 
summer because I realized now 
we're going to have four more 
classes that didn’t get my letter 
four years ago.” 

The college’s decision to 
eliminate the beer tent from the 
P-Day celebration this spring 
also was unrelated to the settle- 
ment, he said. 


(Continued on page 4) 


class of 2000 must demonstrate writing proficiency 


defined this as being able to write 
a persuasive essay with a valid 
thesis, clear structure, and few, if 
any, errors in language,” Inness- 
Brown said. 

To meet this requirement, 
students must get at least a C in 
their first-year seminar class, 
Kenney said. “We’re still trying 
to sort out exactly what happens 
to the students who don’t get a C 
or better.” 

The faculty is looking at sev- 
eral proposals, Inness-Brown 
said. 

One option is for the college 
to develop an alternative where 
students with a C- or below can 
take an exam to demonstrate 
writing proficiency, Kenney said. 
Faculty and committee members 
are now developing this test, 
which would probably be held for 
current first-year seminar stu- 
dents in January. 

“We will be suggesting to 
students that they might want to 
take the English 101 writing 
course,” Kenney said, stressing 
that this class is not a require- 
ment. 

There have also been con- 
cerns about some of the first year 
seminar classes themselves. The 
courses have had some “develop- 
mental problems,’ Bouchard 
said. “The committee all along 
defined writing proficiency the 
way they wanted it, (and) expect- 
ed the faculty to adhere to that.” 

Some of the confusion is 
because there are approximately 
22 sections of the course this 
semester. “That means that there 
are a lot of instructors out there 
who are trying to figure out 


what’s effective and what isn’t,” 


Kenney said. Professors are 
making the “usual efforts to 
adjust.” 

“We still need to work on 
developing more consistency 
among the faculty in how we 
handle writing,” Inness-Brown 
said. 

Another reason for students’ 
confusion is because professors 
from various disciplines are 
teaching the courses. But Inness- 
Brown said this teaches students 
writing from the different disci- 
plines. 

“If you only learn writing 
from English professors, you are 
only learning one kind of writ- 
ing,” Inness-Brown said. 

Fewer sections of the class 
will be held in the spring semes- 
ter. “We will try to reorganize it 
so that there is more uniformity,” 
Kenney said. 

To help implement this, there 
will be evaluations of all courses 
at the end of the semester, 
Kenney said. “It is particularly 
important that we get a full 
accounting from students through 
that process.” 

The committee is working 
on ways to revise the class struc- 
ture. 

“For next semester, the fac- 
ulty are revising their syllabi to 
sequence their assignments in 
such a way that students will be 
able to learn the skills they. need 
more gradually,” Inness-Brown 
said. 

Both Inness-Brown and 
Kenney stressed that becoming 
proficient takes time. “First year 
seminars are not the whole ball 


game,” Kenney said. “We want 
to make it clear right from the 
start that this is designed to start 
them on the process to good writ- 
ing.” 

Some freshman don’t think 
the first-year seminar class is 
effective as a writing course. 

“It’s supposed to be a writing 
course but they don’t teach writ- 
ing,” Jen Kielbasa, from the 
“Rethinking the Americas” sec- 
tion, said. “You write papers and 
get graded on them but the pro- 
fessor doesn’t correct what you 
do wrong.” 

Freshman Tara Hartwick 
agreed. “We’re supposed to learn 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Freshman Kara Howgate works on a paper for her freshman seminar 

class. She must receive a C or better in this class to be considered writ- 
ing proficient by the college. 


how to write, but we’re not. 
We’re learning about history 
instead.” 

Hartwick also said that if she 
wants to learn more about writing 
then she has to go to extra semi- 
nars outside of class. 

Student input has been 
brought to the attention of the 
writing proficiency committee by 
Heidi Bouchard of the S.A. 
“We’ ve definitely taken her feed- 
back seriously,” Inness-Brown 
said. “It’s had a big impact on us 
to hear back from the students.” 

“Students have to realize that 
they’re not as powerless as they 
think,” Bouchard said. 
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Beer tent canceled for next P-day celebration 


By Jim Welch 
Staff Writer 


There are no plans for a beer 
tent at next spring’s annual P-Day 
celebration. 

“Having a beer tent makes 
sense if you can control the envi- 
ronment, obviously we can’t,” 
said Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities. 

Cernosia said that the beer 
tent makes the college liable 
under Dram-Shot laws. She said 
these laws, which are in every 
state, prohibit three things by a 
person or organization with a 
license: anyone under 21 cannot 
be served, anyone who is “overly 
intoxicated” cannot be served, 
and admission cannot be charged. 

“Clearly, I felt we were in 
violation of two of those,” said 
Cernosia. 

Jody Harris, president of the 
Student Association, — said, 
“Because there were so many 
under-aged students in the beer 
tent last year, they realized the 
beer tent really was not necessary 
for students of age.” 

Harris said the beer tent 
makes the school liable. “God 
forbid that something bad would 
ever happen to students. The col- 
lege could get itself in a lot of 
trouble if they served them.” 

Harris said that last year was 
not the first time the administra- 
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In an attempt to reduce underage drinking, the beer tent will no longer be a part of the P-day celebration this 
spring. Jennie Cernosia, director of Student Activities, says that P-day will still be fun without it. 


tion has had problems providing 
alcohol. 

“Minors drinking in the beer 
tent was not an isolated incident 
last year,” she said. 

Cernosia said in recent years 
she has been wanting to leave the 
beer tent out of P-Day. 

“I ran into more people in 
that tent that were not of age,” 
Cernosia said. “Why are we 
putting ourselves in this potential 
legal quagmire?” 

“We need more security at 
the door,” Cernosia said. 


She said that Marriott has a 
list of people who are 21 or older. 
Even if minors somehow get tick- 
ets to buy the beer, she said they 
should not have been in the tent 
in the first place. 

“I think people who are 
going to chose to drink will drink 
anyway,” Cernosia said. 

Cernosia said that she does 
not see the lack of a beer tent 


changing the excitement sur- 


rounding P-Day. “P- Day can be 
fun without a beer tent.” 
Harris said that she does not 


feel that the change will affect the 
atmosphere of P-Day. She said 
that students who are 21 or older 
have fun in their townhouses and 
go out to the activities later on in 
the day. 

Cernosia said that she also 
feels the beer tent has a segregat- 
ing effect on the campus. 
Cernosia said that less then 10 
percent of the college population 
is of legal drinking age. 

“The seniors stay in the tent, 
and don’t come out. So, by not 
having the beer tent, it seems like 


it is more of an end of the year 
college wide event,” she said 

This decision came down 
from administration, said Jen 
Scola, secretary of programming, 
in the minutes of the Student 
Association meeting on Nov. 5. 
She said if students want this 
changed, they should go see 
Jennie Cernosia and the adminis- 
tration. 

“T believe everything is open 
for discussion,” Harris said. “Just 
because it is stated right now that 
there is no beer tent does not 
mean we can’t bring it up and 
fight for it.” 

Cernosia is not that opti- 
mistic that the decision will be 
changed. 

“I’m pretty dead set against 
it,” Cernosia said. “I’ve just seen 
for too long that we just cannot 
control an environment like that.” 

Barbara Pendl, a senior who 
is over 21, said, “Serve the beer 
to people who are of age.” 

Pendl suggested having an 
intricate stamp to designate who 
is of drinking age. “There should 
be a designated place so that the 
people who can drink are able 
to,” she said. 

But senior Todd Howe said 
that it isn’t necessary to have a 
beer tent on P-day. ese levees 

“If only one-fourth of th 
student population can use it, it 
shouldn’t be there,” Howe said. 


College reminded of Rathskellar tragedy with recent settlement 


(Continued from page 3) 


“We’ve been moving to (closing 
the beer tent) for some time,” he 
said. “To pin it on this case would 
be faulty.” 

Despite “reasonable control” 
at P-Day last year, underage 
drinkers were served, he said. 

“On a campus where 81 per- 
cent are not legal to drink and on 
a campus where, I won’t make a 
number up, but I’ll say a number 
of the students who choose to 
drink on this campus have very 
good false identification, it’s 
almost impossible to control with 
some integrity,” he said. 

The moral issues associated 
with underage drinking are as 
important as the legal and finan- 
cial ones, Samara said. 

“The legal liability is not the 
only problem. There’s a moral 
issue here of integrity, there’s a 
moral issue of the tragedy of the 
human who is so hurt in this 
case,” he said. 

“From my perspective, what 
I don’t want to get into is being 
driven only by that reality of a 
potential lawsuit, but also driven 
by the reality that we have a dif- 
ficult time enough controlling 
choices students make with alco- 
hol that they themselves are pur- 
chasing,” he said. “The college 
doesn’t need to add to that.” 

Statements made by partici- 


pants and observers of the acci- 
dent were compiled by 
Colchester Police Sgt. Jeffrey 
Bean. They report that: 

On Sunday, June 5, 1994, a 
small core of summer students, 
including Simmons, 21, and 
Campanile, 20, were at the 
Rathskellar having beers. . 

Campanile drove students 
Wendy Sroczynski, Scott Davis, 
Maurice Fontaine and Todd 
Ciardelli to Cumberland Farms, 
where they picked up Simmons. 

Minutes later, traveling too 
fast around a sharp curve on 
Hegeman Avenue, Campanile’s 
car slid off the road, hit a tree 
stump, flew 28 feet in the air and 
landed upside down. 

Campanile suffered a small 
cut on his forehead. Simmons, in 
the left rear seat, was paralyzed. 
He hasn’t walked since. 

Fontaine suffered a fractured 
spine, from which he has since 
recovered. 

Campanile was uncoopera- 
tive and obviously drunk, Bean 
reported. “I detected a strong 
odor of intoxicants on his breath. 
He also swayed while standing 
and staggered when walking in a 
normal gait,” he wrote. 

“During the course of my 
contact with (Campanile) he 
became more agitated and verbal- 
ly abusive towards me. Just 
before the ambulance doors were 


shut, he yelled to me calling me 
an asshole and other obscenities,” 
wrote Bean. 

A follow-up investigation of 
the Rat showed several Vermont 
liquor laws were allegedly violat- 
ed that night. They include: 

e employees consumed alcohol 
while on duty; 

¢ obviously intoxicated persons 
were allowed to continue to con- 
sume alcohol; 

¢ non-employees were behind the 
bar and serving alcohol; 

¢ free alcohol was offered to the 
customers in the bar; 

e Simmons and Fontaine were 
involved in a fight. Security was 
never called. 

Heather Huffman, a Rat 
manager on the night of the acci- 
dent, told investigating officers in 
a taped statement that she had 
never received training on what 
were acceptable forms of identifi- 
cation, and that on the night of 
the accident she only checked 
two i.d.’s. 

She also said she didn’t see 
David Wichland, another manag- 
er on duty that night, check for 
any identification at all. She told 
the officers that it was common 
knowledge that students under 
the age of 21 who knew the man- 
agers could get beer. 

Police records show 
Wichland admitted to investiga- 
tors that when he heard of the 


accident the following morning, 
he went to the hospital, where he 
met Campanile. The two agreed 
to lie about Campanile’s presence 
at the bar that night, saving the 
school and Wichland from any 
liability, police said. 

Sroczynski later told Samara 
that Campanile had in fact been 


Conunon Threads 


in the Rat the night of the acci- 
dent, police records show. 

Attempts to reach Wichland, 
Fontaine and Huffman for this 
story were unsuccessful. 

One bar manager admitted to 
police that they had not carded all 
of the students who were drink- 
ing; at least some were underage. 
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Kaplan and Kuntz push for gender studies major 


By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


A year from now, St. 
Michael’s students may have 
another option when choosing a 
major. English professor Carey 
Kaplan and the Prevel School 
Dean Sue Kuntz are developing a 
gender studies major. 

“We’re hoping to push for a 
major area of study which will 
include drawing courses from a 
lot of different departments but 
housed by faculty with gender- 
related research and interest,” 
Kuntz said. 

Kaplan said that developing 
a major will take at least two 
years, since it took five years to 
get the gender studies minor 
through the curriculum commit- 
tee and administration. 

“T do think the new president 
is committed to gender equality,” 
Kaplan said. “I think the adminis- 
tration in place is explicitly com- 
mitted to change.” 

There is enough student and 
faculty interest to start a gender 
studies major at this time, Kaplan 
said. 

The gender studies minor 
was introduced in 1992. Fourteen 
students have graduated with the 
aminor .and . — -are aD SEY 
enrolled. of 

Last year was “the first time 
that Kaplan and Kuntz taught the 
course Gender Issues and 
Society. It proved to be popular. 
Although they tried to cap enroll- 
ment at 100 students, 137 took 
the class. They will be teaching it 
this spring and are again trying to 
limit the number of students to 
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about 100. 

Introduction to Gender 
Studies is being taught this 
semester by David Landers and 
Linda Hollingdale of the Student 
Resource Center. One 
hundred,twenty students signed 
up for the 39 available seats. 

The gender studies major 
will have a core focusing on the 
subject of gender, but drawing 
from other subject areas, too. 

“T think there is an interest 
here for what people really 
want,” Kuntz said. 

John Kenny, dean of the 
undergraduate college, outlined 
the steps to establish a new major 
at the college. Kenney said that 
those faculty wanting the new 
major must write a proposal to 
the curriculum committee. 

The committee then decides 
from an academic standpoint if 
the proposal has merit. If 
approved, it goes before the fac- 
ulty in the faculty assembly. If 
the faculty assembly approves it, 
it is up to the administration to 
implement it. 

“The threshold that you’ve 
got to get through is a lot higher 
for a major than a minor,” 
Kenney said. “You have to make 
clear a the academic founda- 
tions. are,” 

“There is no. Seantiiae: that 
gender studies is a major area in 
the academia today,” Kenney 
said. “There is no doubt that stu- 
dents are interested in the area 
and in that particular course. 
Whether they want to major in it, 
I don’t know.” 

Kuntz said the Prevel School 
is the ideal place for her to pursue 
her interest in gender studies. 
Prevel students are primarily 
women over 22. 

She said that in higher edu- 
cation women’s voices aren’t 
heard as much as men’s. 
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“Tt would change the conver- 
sation that takes place in higher 
education,” Kuntz said of the 
gender studies major. She 
stressed that the course studies 
gender issues affecting both men 
and women. However, more 
women than men usually enroll. 

Kuntz said that each St. 
Michael’s student should have to 


take a gender-related « cpurse. She 
noticed when correcting papers 


for her class that many students 
are unsophisticated in discussing 
gender issues. 

“(They are) unsophisticated 
in that they haven’t had much 
experience in looking at it,” 
Kuntz said. “They haven’t had 
the opportunity to see how gen- 
der has played a role in making 
them who they are.“ 

Kaplan doesn’t think stu- 
dents should have a large number 
of required courses. If the college 
worked the way it should, she 
said, issues such as gender, race 


and culture should be addressed 
in every class. 

Kuntz said the course is 
exciting because it is still experi- 
mental. It brings in speakers from 
outside of the school and allows 
students to examine issues that 
need to be addressed in society. 

Senior Matt Grocki took 
Gender Issues and Society last 
spring and said it was a great 
course but it needs a few years 
before it can be a good major. 

“There is a definite need for 

ne,” Grocki said. “What I’ve 
taken from that class, and others 
like it, is incredible. It helps when 
you go into the work force.” 

Grocki said men _ benefit 
from the class more than women 
because women are better 
informed about gender issues and 
discrimination. He said the class 
opened his eyes to the topic. 

Sophomore Sue Hebert said 
gender studies is a big enough 
issue to warrant a major. 
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Dean of Prevel School Sue Kuntz and Professor Carey Kaplan are trying to develop a gender studies major. 
The two are offering a gender studies course in the spring that will be open to approximately 100 students. 


“People really need to 
become aware,” Hebert said. 
“Yes, we’ ve come a long way, but 
we still have a ways to go.” 

However, Hebert said she 
does wonder how marketable a 
gender studies major would be. 

Kuntz said students can do 
anything with a gender studies 
degree. 

_ She said that receiving a 
degree in gender studies is just 
one avenue that can take a stu- 
dent into graduate school. 

“Tt’s an excellent entrance 
into government or the corporate 
business world,” Kuntz said. 

The ability to analyze gender 
issues is beneficial in many dif- 
ferent professions, she said. 

Kaplan said that if students 
can read, write and think clearly, 
they will be able to go on to grad- 
uate school or employment after 
college. St. Michael’s teaches 
those skills in all majors, she 
said. 
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St. Michael’s College grad 


By Liz Cutter 
Staff Writer 


Jill Hutton has three memo- 
ries of being a St. Michael’s stu- 
dent, which she categorizes as 
humorous, enlightening and sad. 

She remembers watching 
one of her professors eating flam- 
ing potato chips, and she remem- 
bers Carey Kaplan’s Women’s 
Fiction course. 

She also remembers sitting 
across from her stepfather at 
Sneakers on Parent’s Weekend 
and coming to terms with the fact 
that he had repeatedly raped her 
before the age of 13. 

“J am a survivor,” Hutton 
said. 

Hutton, a 1988 graduate, is 
the director of the Education and 
Outreach Center of the Rape 
Crisis Center in Burlington. She 
spoke at a forum about campus 
violence at St. Michael’s on 
Thursday night. 

One out of four women will 
be raped or sexually abused 
before the age of 18, Hutton said. 
Eighty-five percent of women 
will be raped by someone they 





know. 

Talking to men about rape 
without making them feel defen- 
sive is difficult, Hutton said. 
Many men feel they are being 
blamed, she said. 

By coming together as a 
whole, both men and women can 
learn ways to stop the violence, 
she said. 

“Rape has been considered a 
woman’s issue,” Hutton said. “It 
is everyone’s issue.” 

Men and women are forced 
to submit to their stereotypical 
gender roles, Hutton said. Men 
are supposed to be tough and 


Se 


controlling, while women are 
supposed to be passive and nur- 
turing. That kind of sexism 
leaves women in a very vulnera- 
ble position, she said. 

During the presentation, 
Hutton conducted an exercise to 
demonstrate how gender roles 
have developed. 

She asked the men of the 
audience whether they were ever 
told to “act like a man,” ever wor- 
ried that they weren’t tough 
enough, or had ever been called a 
“wimp, fag, or queer.” 

Then she asked the men to 
think about whether they had 


SMC long-distance phone rates 
somewhat higher than others 


By Holly Robinson 
Staff Writer 


Route 96 has brought about 
a road of change for St. 
Michael’s, including the new 
phone system that was installed. 
But some students are angry at 
the higher long-distance rates this 
year. 

The school uses the AT&T 
ACUS system, which offers local 
and long-distance calling and a 
voice-mail system. 

All students living on cam- 
pus now have their own phone 
numbers, bills and message ser- 
vice. 

Students no longer need to 
go through Nynex to receive 
local phone service, but they no 
longer have the option of choos- 
ing their own long-distance com- 
pany, either. 

Senior Jennifer Rogovich 
does not like this new phone sys- 
tem on campus, she said. 

“The new rates are extraordi- 
narily expensive,” she said. 

No longer being able to 
choose a phone company bothers 
Rogovich, she said. 

In previous years, she 
switched long-distance carriers 
often so that she could take 
advantage of the best deals 
offered, she said. 

“The school makes it sound 
like a great deal, but in the end 
you don’t save any money unless 
all you make are local calls,” she 
said. 

Student complaints have led 
to renegotiations with ACUS 
about the phone rates, said Denis 


Stratford, director of Information 
Technology. 

Stratford said that ACUS has 
given St. Michael’s a 10 percent 
discount on the entire bill. He is 
optimistic about the negotiations. 

“We think we will be able to 
cut them another 15 to 20 per- 
cent,” Stratford said. 

The reason St. Michael’s 
chose AT&TACUS when 
searching for a phone company 
was because the company offered 
the best rates. 

Reducing the in-state and 
international rates is Stratford’s 
main concern, he said. 

The in-state, non-local call 
rates are more expensive than 
out-of-state rates. During the day, 
it costs 70 cents for the first 
minute and 35 cents for each 
additional minute to call someone 
in Vermont, beyond the 
Burlington area. 

After 5 p.m., the in-state 
rates go down to 50 cents for the 
first minute and 25 cents for each 
additional minute. The rates go 
down again after 11 p.m. to 30 
cents for the first minute and 15 
cents for each additional minute. 

However, rates do not differ 
significantly compared to using a 
long-distance company such as 
AT&T or MCI. 

An out-of-state call during 
evening rates (5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 
using ACUS costs 14 cents per 
minute. The same call on AT&T’s 
True Reach Savings plan costs 13 
cents per minute. 

One benefit to the new sys- 
tem is that students do not pay 
monthly service fees. The college 


charges a $242 per year 
cable/telephone fee. The average 
monthly service fee for Nynex is 
around $36, or about $300 for the 
school year. 

“My entire bill this year is 
less than the monthly fee from 
last year,’ sophomore Theresa 
Krieger said. 

Some students still try to 
avoid making outgoing long-dis- 
tance calls so they don’t have to 
pay the higher rates. 

Senior Alissa Vareschi, on 
the other hand, said that the new 
out-of-state rates aren’t that much 
higher than last year. 

However, Vareschi did note 
that the in-state rates are signifi- 
cantly higher. 

“Even though the rates are a 
little higher, it makes up for not 
having to spend $32 on local calls 
each month,” she said. 


been molested as a child or a 
young person, or whether they 
had ever hurt another person. 

She asked women to stand if 
they ever felt they were not pret- 
ty enough, had felt limited in 
career options, or ever felt sexu- 
ally pressured by a man. Women 
were asked to think silently if 
they ever said “yes” because they 
were afraid to say no or had sex 
when they really didn’t want to. 

She asked the audience to 
discuss what they witnessed. 

One man said this exercise 
was the key to the whole mes- 
sage. 

“Tt showed people’s faces, 
rather than statistics,” he said. 

St. Michael’s security report- 
ed receiving two sexual assault 
complaints in the last four years, 
Hutton said. 

Working at the Rape Crisis 
Center, Hutton has received 
numerous reports from St. 
Michael’s women who have been 
sexually assaulted, she said. 

Sophomore Keirsten Wright 
is the coordinator of the Women 
and Family Program through the 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 


leads rape forum 


office and is a volunteer at the 
Rape Crisis Center. She said the 
forum was powerful and illustrat- 
ed how campus violence appears 
at small colleges, she said. 

“People believe that we are 
in an isolated, safe area in 
Vermont and think ‘Nothing is 
going to happen to me,’” Wright 
said. “But we are still in a college 
environment and these acts of 
violence still happen.” 

Junior Alison Kennedy, a 
theme house resident who helped 
sponsor the presentation, said 
that Hutton’s discussion was 
excellent and made the audience 
think about the issues. 

“People think it (acts of vio- 
lence) must happen, but they 
never hear anything about it,” 
Kennedy said. “It happens every- 
where.” 

One man said the seminar 
heightened his awareness. 

“As a man, in society today, 
you have to be especially careful 
of your actions, although you 
may not mean harm, there is dan- 
ger out there,” he said. “The less 
you present yourself as a danger, 
the better off you are.” 





Photo by Pete Rich 


High phone rates haven’t deterred freshman Tom Stretton from making 


long-distance calls. 
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Students should learn 
from Rat tragedy 


The story of Patrick Simmons is a tragedy. Because 
he got into a car that night with a drunken driver, he will 
never walk again, and the college’s insurance company 
will pay him $4.8 million. 

This event is an opportunity for us to look at the 
decisions we make when we drink alcohol. What are the 
costs in making a risky decision, and what are the bene- 
fits of listening to your head and doing what you know is 
right? Sober, Simmons wouldn’t have bummed a ride 
from Raymond Campanile, and he would still be walk- 
ing. 

Truth is, our drunken decisions can cost us dearly-- 
we need to consider what could happen-- Simmons is cer- 
tainly proof of that. 


Rumors don’t help; 
if we’re wrong, tell us 


Some members of this community have recently 
called The Defender’s integrity as a professional publica- 
tion into question. 

Realizing that there may be a problem, The Defender 
wants you to let us know if we are incorrect. If we mis- 
quote you, tell us. If you think that we somehow misrep- 
resent you or “twist the facts,” tell us. 

Some members of the community expressed their 
displeasure with the way The Defender covered the Big 
Head Todd concert. Yet we never received specific exam- 
ples or sufficient proof that we misquoted anyone. We 
only heard the snide remarks of the campus in our social 
circles and tales from the rumor mill. 

Bottom line: If we get it wrong, don’t complain to 
your friends or start rumors--let us know so we can do our 
best to fix it. It’s the only way we can learn how to better 
- ourselves as a quality newspaper, and the only way you 
will be satisfied. 


Defender writers are careless 


In my opinion, I’ve always thought of the newspaper 
as being a way of getting facts, ideas, and opinions, of the 
factual nature, to the people who read them. But, howev- 
er, The Defender so far this semester and in years passed, 
has not been able to stand up to that kind of criteria. I find 
this very discouraging. When I read the articles in The 
Defender, 1 don’t see the basic facts that are needed to 
make a story a good one. I get the feeling that the writers 
of The Defender staff don’t care what they are writing, 
who they are writing about or why they are writing it. 
What makes a good newspaper is factual information, not 
misquotes or the opinion of the writer. The campus news- 
paper should be something the school should be proud of 
and encourage visitors to read. But I’m honestly embar- 
rassed to have people not from this school read it. The “St. 
Michael’s College Student Newspaper” doesn’t represent 
the school as a whole as it should. It does nothing but tar- 
nish its reputation. Dirt belongs on the ground, not in the 
newspaper. Get your act together, guys. 

Sincerely, Jeffrey Fountain, Class of 1999 


Defender negatively targeted 


This is in response to the numerous letters written last 
week that said The Defender is both inaccurate and nega- 
tive. The Defender is a student run newspaper that takes 
every measure possible to do the best they can. Does this 
excuse inaccuracies? No, but the way the letters were 
phrased you people accuse the staff of doing it purposely. 

As a writer for.the paper I know how much time the 
editors put in. Those unaware of this are really in no posi- 
tion to criticize. No one claims to be perfect, but they do 
an extremely thorough job in effort to bring news to the 
campus to the best of their abilities. For a handful of stu- 
dents to produce a 12-20 page paper each week is impres- 
sive. Are they given any praise? No, they are only criti- 
cized for their mistakes. Mistakes are part of learning and 
that is exactly what these student editors are doing. 

Not all news is positive. Was the concert a success? 
No, and that is what people are saying on campus so it 
would not be journalism if The Defender chose not to 


Michael J. Conlon 


June 11, 1974 - Nov. 10, 1996 


On Nov. 10, my life changed forever. My beloved brother died in 
an automobile accident. Just a freak accident that makes you question God. 
Why did it happen to my family? I wonder if this dull pain of emptiness 


inside of me will ever fade. 


It still feels so unbelievable even though we have already had his 
wake and funeral. Michael was the only boy in a family of three girls. He e 
was perfect and taught everyone so much in life. His death brought out 
some of life’s valuable lessons. Don’t take life for granted. It’s too short to 
be hung up on what is wrong with your life, is what Michael said. 

He was only 22, yet he touched more lives and experienced more 
things than most people who live a lifetime. Thousands of people attended 
his wake and stood outside in line for hours in the freezing cold. People trav- 
eled from Tokyo, Argentina, London, Texas, California and other places to 


bid Michael a final goodbye. 


On the day of his burial the sun was shining just like Michael. He always put everyone first and commit- 
ted numerous acts of kindness. His favorite thing was to do special deeds anonymously. He never wanted to take 
any credit for the wonderful things he did. He was the perfect son, brother, friend, coach and leader. 

I watched Michael grow into a man with a good head on his shoulders. He graduated from Babson College 
this year and began working at Arthur Anderson Accounting Firm in Boston this September. Over the years, he trav- 
eled to Australia, Russia, Puerto Rico and Acapulco. His adventures included parasailing, scuba diving and getting 
a tattoo. However, even after seeing the world’s most beautiful beaches, his favorite treasure was Vermont. Over the 
summer we visited Vermont and went hiking at Stowe and then camped out and slept under the stars. Michael 


thought that was the life. 


I guess the hardest thing is seeing my parents heartbroken. They have lost their only son and Michelle, 
Missy and I have lost our only brother. Thank God we have so many happy memories and pictures of Michael that 
will help us survive. Michael wouldn’t want us to fall apart and I know he is watching over us and won’t let it hap- 
pen. I definitely have stepped back and taken a second look at life. Things I thought important seem obsolete now. 
I am so blessed that I was Mikey’s baby sister and able to share 20 wonderful years with him. Let your 


family and friends know each and every day that you love them. You never know when your last goodbye might be. 
I am so glad I got to see Michael before he left our life, as he died driving home from St. Michael’s after visiting 
me. I would give anything to hear Michael’s voice again or just to say goodbye and I love you. 

A special thanks to the people at St. Michael’s who traveled three and a half hours to Michael’s funeral, 
some who had never met him. Also to those who sent flowers and fruit baskets. Campus Ministry has also been a 
big help and thanks to Father Marcel who participated in Michael’s funeral. It was all very much appreciated and it 
helps to know we have support in the most difficult time of our lives. 

Enjoy life and don’t let anything hold you back. I feel better knowing Michael had a happy 22 years here 





with us and I know his memory will always live within our hearts. You were the best, Mikey Joe, I love you and 
miss you forever. “Some people come into our lives and quickly go. Some stay for awhile, leave footprints on our 
hearts and we are never the same...”-- written by Marianne Conlon 


report on it. Also, as I read (not browsed) this week’s 
paper, I did not see one negative article. Is a story on a 
professor running in a marathon negative? What about a 
play put on by students? I think I’ve made my point. I 
realize a lot of hard work went into bringing Big Head 
Todd to St. Mike’s but so does bringing this paper to cam- 
pus. No one wants to read about something not succeed- 
ing but journalists can not avoid what goes on around 
them. I would like to conclude by saying that I look for- 
ward to reading The Defender, but also writing for it 
because I know the effort is there to produce the best pos- 
sible newspaper each week. 


¢Dan Gruner, Class of 1997 


Defender prints garbage 


I'd like to take a moment to comment on previous 
issues. This includes topics discussed and not discussed, 
as well as the manner in which they were discussed. 

First, as I looked through the last issue (the one with 
the front page title “Big Head Flop”), it appears that The 
Defender writes about the Student Association in a nega- 
tive connotation. The title slams the S.A. And the opinion 
written by the editor does nothing more than to make the 
S.A. look incompetent and foolish. Every club is a mem- 
ber of the S.A., including The Defender. Why do you 
attack the very organization of which you are a part of? 

Secondly, I would like to comment on the amount of 
misquoting that happens weekly in The Defender, espe- 
cially in the Nov. 6 issue. For example, I highly doubt Jen 
Scola said anything remotely similar to the fact that S.A. 
members couldn’t wait to abandon their positions in the 
S.A. She loves her job very much and is proud to be a part 
of the organization; why would she attack the S.A.? 
Another example is the fact that Jen was also called “the 
Secretary of Programming of Alliot Governing Board” in 
issue three of this year’s paper, when in fact her title is 
merely “Secretary of Programming.” This is sloppiness. If 
The Defender is trying to follow the footsteps of a nation- 
al newspaper, then why not spend a moment to make sure 
all the information you reveal is 100 percent accurate. 

Lastly, why not mention anything positive about the 
S.A.? For example, Bobby Bailey, Mike Clarity and Jen 








Scola worked for weeks on end to put on the concert. In 
fact, Bob and Mike were awarded “S.A. Members of the 
Month” for their extraordinary services to the student 
body. Why not cover the programs the S.A. starts? Or any- 
thing else that reflects the time and dedication S.A. mem- 
bers have to bring about a better community? I suggest 
you stop trying to be The Offender and actually become 
The Defender, publishing real news instead of the trash 
you have in weeks past because trash belongs in the 
garbage pail, which is exactly where you will find my 
copy of the paper until you make some changes in your 
writing style. 

Sincerely, Stephen Sabetta, Class of 1999 


Defender covers wrong issues 


I am writing in regards to the article in the Nov. 6, 
1996 Defender titled: “Big Head Todd Bombs at St. 
Michael’s.” 

First of all, the title is out of line. Big Head Todd was 
not a financial disaster for the Student Association. If The 
Defender considers themselves a “quality” publication, 
then I believe that they should have used reliable sources 
as information, not student-fueled rumors. 

Secondly, the countless hours of preparation that 
went into this event went completely overlooked. Without 
the work of Secretary of Programming Jen Scola and 
Special Events co-chairs Bobby Bailey and Mike Clarity 
and all of the volunteers from the programming board to 
the rugby team, the concert would not have been possible. 

And lastly, I think that with all of the other notewor- 
thy events going on St. Michael’s over the past week, they 
deserve coverage more than a bunch of rumors. The 
women’s field hockey team made it to the first ever NE- 
10 championships, and after 100 minutes of scoreless 
play, they came to a sudden death shoot-out. Also, coach 
Anne Adams was named coach of the year. These merits 
should be lauded by the community and publicized, not 
put in a little blurb inside of the back cover. Until The 
Defender can get their priorities in order and starts print- 
ing some quality articles, this reader will look elsewhere 
for campus information. 


Sincerely, Katherine A. Whitman, Class of 1999 
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How to cure the boredom blues in Burlington 


By Megan St. Peter 
Staff Writer 


Freshman Krissy Klumpp is finds little 
to do here on campus. 

“The social life on campus is boring. 
Most people party as a way of escape,” 
Klumpp said. 

Many students are finding St. 
Michael’s boring lately. They feel there is 
nothing to do on weekends and that the 
social life is pretty poor. 

In a study of 200 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents of all ages, 38 percent of the student 
body drinks alcohol on a Friday night. 

Many of those surveyed believe that it 
is becoming more and more difficult to 
consume alcohol on campus. 

“The rules are too strict and nobody 
can do anything,” said freshman Westerly 
Miles. 

Because St. Michael’s is a Catholic 
institution, some of its rules and guidelines 
are more strict and upheld by security and 
staff. For instance, our cross-town counter- 
part, the University of Vermont, allows for 
visitors of both sexes to remain in a stu- 
dent’s dorm room for a period of three 


days. 

At St. Michael’s, members of the 
opposite sex cannot stay in the dorm rooms 
past 2 a.m. on the weekend nights. Also, 
the alcohol policy is also more severe than 
at UVM. 

At St. Michael’s, a dorm room resi- 
dent caught consuming alcohol is written 
up and turned over to the Resident director 
and the Student Life office. 

At UVM, policies are similar, howev- 
er a student with three offenses is removed 
from the dormitory. 

While there is a large population of the 
student body that drinks alcohol on the 
weekends, there is also a large portion that 
does not. Some watch movies, go down- 
town, or just “hang out.” 

However, some of these students are 
ready for a change because they feel that 
there is not much to do. 

“Tt costs nearly $10 to get to and from 
Burlington in a taxi,” said freshman Carley 
Cormier. 

“The campus is not that boring, I 
guess, in comparison to any other campus. 
I just want my car,” said freshman Sue 
Valente. 


THE DEFENDER S GUIDE 


TO ENTERTAINMENT 


While campus is somewhat lacking, 
there are many low-budget things to do in 
the Burlington area. The following are just 


a few activities available to college stu- 


dents on the weekends. 
THE MOVIES: 


The Nickelodeon Cinema- located on 
College Street in Burlington. It offers 
about eight movies. Prices for matinees, 
and all shows before 6 p.m. is ae 75, and 
$7.25 thereafter. 























Hoyts Cinema 9- located on Fayette Road 
in South Burlington, offers nine different 


shows, with admission of $7.25 per per- 


son, or $4.75 before 6p.m. 


Shopping Center, off of North Avenue in 
Burlington, usually offers 4-6 different 
films which were released a few months 
ago (Phenomenon, Independence Day). 
All seats are $2. 





Showcase Cinema 5- located on Williston 
Road in South Burlington. Admission is 
$4.75 before 6 p.m. and $7.25 thereafter. 





BOWLING 


Champlain Lanes- located on Shelburne 
Road in Shelburne, offers open bowling 
from 8-10 p.m. on Friday, with a price of 
$2.46 per game and $1.50 for shoes. From 
9-12 a.m. they offer “Cheap Date Night”, 
where two people can bow! for the price of 
one. On Saturday, they offer Glow Bowl, 
which costs $11.60 per person, from 10 
p-m. to midnight. and includes music, 
strobe lights, and prizes. 


Ethan Allen Lanes- located next to the 
Cinemas 4 in the Ethan Allen Shopping 
Center, has open bowl on Fridays for 
$2.00 per game and $2.00 for shoes. They 
also have “Country Bowl” on Friday night 
beginning at 10:00. On Saturday night, 
they have “Galactic Bowl” for $10, which 
includes music and prizes. 






Bowling Center- located on 


Cinemas 4- located in the Ethan Allen 


Middle Road in Milton, has open bowling 


on Friday nights for $2.45 per game and 


$1 for shoes, or a flat rate of $7 for two 
hours. In addition, on Satu 
they have “Atomic Bowl”, 


a live deejay, music, strobe lights, and 


prizes. It costs $9. 


Yankee Lanes located on Mountain View 


Drive in Colchester (right next to Costco). 





Photo by Debra Gorgos 
Juniors Jen Whitley, Jennifer DeSena, Amy Brennan, MaryEllen Enos and Marianne Strayton 


hang out together on a Friday night. 


The Defender’s Social Life Survey of 200 students 



















Go to parties/hang out and drink......76 students 38% 
Exotic AancingG............crcccsscsccssssssssssseeee 1 Student less than 1 % 
SHANG OU, a sénsdsccosscerassess ougeseaus sesooeeeeee46 Students 23% 
Go home........... oWecdbiocboovspenpnaccseuancantiensx dt SUTNULCTLESE. coe 
Go to UVM.........00+ pesWissapevantase sesessssseeeeed20 Students 10% 
Go to the movies/watch movies..........16 students 8% 
WOK ci. ssissccsocecsesecsdenassaoccccdshedcnosencodessestense SLUOENILS 4% 


GO GCOWNOWD.......ccccccsccccscsssssccerseseeeoeee LO Students 8% 








Has open bowling on Friday for $2.75 per + 


game and $2 for shoes. On Saturdays from 
ll am - lam. they also one Calas 


Bowl” for ’ 10. 


Avenue in Burlington, offers public skat- _ 


ing on Friday from 8 p.m. to 9:30p.m., and - : 


$2. 
“Comedy Zone” -The Radisson Hotel, 


located on Battery Street in Burlington, 
offers the “Comedy Zone” every Friday 
and Saturday night. There are two shows 
on each day, at 8 and 10 p.m., with nation- 
ally acclaimed comedians. The cost is $7 
per person, you must be 21 years old and 
there is a bar available. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Club Toast- located on Church Street in 
Burlington, has varied prices depending 
on the show or night. They showcase 
many local and New England bands, such 
as Five Seconds Expired, and Chin Ho. 
Some nights are for people 21 or over. Call 
660-2088 for further information. 


Metronome- located on 188 Main Street 
above Nectars’ Restaurant in Burlington. 
It offers various bands and prices vary on 
the show and night. Features local bands 
and dance parties on the weekends. All 


on — rom : p.m. to la fe m. for - 


shows are for those who are 21 eee over. 
Call 865-4563 © 


MINIATURE GOLF ‘Cabservices 
_ — 8 Teak. 658-5131 

Pizza Putt- located on Airport Parkway in 
Burlington. It offers miniature golfing, 
arcade games, pizza and other food, and 
batting cages. The price for miniature golf 
is $5 per round, and the hours are 
10 a.m. to midnight on Fridays and 
Saturdays. The food is also relatively low 
price, $10.05 for a large cheese pizza. 
Monday nights offers all the pizza you can 
eat for $2, For more information, call 862- 
7888 


‘axi- 862-1010 or 864- 


~ Champ’s Taxi- 879-2776 
Diamond Taxi- 865-3880 
Ladue’s Taxi- 655-4643 


CCTA System- the Burlington area bus! 
system. $1 each way. It stops every two 
minutes and takes about half and hour to 
45 minutes to get to Church Street and 
Downtown Burlington. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Here’s are ways of how to get off 
campus. 


Taxi- There are several different taxi agen- 
cies in the Burlington area. Its the | 
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Bargain shopping: Cool stuff at low prices 





) By Kim Ross 
Staff Writer 


Going to college is not 
cheap. 

As students, we have to deal 
with work, classes and social 
lives, not to mention money! 

St. Michael’s tuition and 
board costs almost $21,000, and 
we still have to pay for books, 
school supplies, food, phone 
bills, entertainment, and other 
daily expenses. 

Since there are so many 
social activities going on that can 
be expensive and since most of us 
don’t even have jobs, it is cus- 
tomary for the average college 
student to find themselves 
searching their pockets for extra 
change. 


Students 


By Holly Robinson 
Staff Writer 


Alas, Ben and Jerry have 
come to the rescue of all calorie 
counters and fat repellers. 

Not only has the company 
produced a line of low fat frozen 
yogurt, but also fat free sorbets 
as well. 
















Spring Break 
4 Organize a small 
Group & 


Travel Free 
*Concun #Bohamas 
im wamalca *South Padre 
ma City Beach #Daytons 


We 


(TANNING SALONS 





"INTRODUCTORY 


THREE VISITS FOR °10.9 
NEW CUSTOMERS ONLY 


878-1183 862-7999 655-1921 
TOWNE MARKETPLACE 118 8 BALL St 


But calling home to your 
parents begging for more money 
may not have to be an option any- 
more, since I am here to recom- 
mend some ways to use your 
money wisely. 

While living at school, you’ Il 
probably want to buy new 
clothes. “New” clothing may not 
be the cheapest thing to wear, so 
why not try clothes from second 
hand shops? 

In the area, many stores exist 
that sell great quality secondhand 
clothing and accessories at very 
low prices. 

My personal favorite is 
Battery Street Jeans, located at 
182 Battery St. along the water- 
front in Burlington. Don’t let the 
name deceive you, because they 
sell a huge array of items ranging 
from jewelry and belts to bumper 
stickers and incense to clothing 
and shoes. 

Another popular location is 
the Salvation Army, also known 
as “Sally’s” by its loyal shoppers. 
There, on 336 North Winooski 
Ave., you can find a huge selec- 
tion of clothing and even some 
furniture at extremely low prices. 

Another great spot is Old 
Gold, a vintage clothing and 


accessory store located at 180 
Main St., a few doors down from 


Nectar’s. This unique and fun 
store is a bit more expensive than 





the other consignment stores, 
however you can find original 
clothing from the 60s and 70s. 
They also have Halloween cos- 
tumes, hats, wigs and even Manic 
Panic nail polish. 

If you are extremely hard-up 
on cash, I strongly suggest dri- 
ving over to St. Albans, V.T., and 
visiting the Clothes Barn, a huge 
barn that is full of clothing in 
which every item is only 25 
cents! After you either take your 
shoes off or put plastic bags over 
them, you can walk over and 
through the four foot mounds of 
clothes, digging in search of the 
good stuff. 

There are many more cheap 
clothing stores in the area, so 
either look in your phone book 
under “Clothing- Secondhand” or 
check out the Internet. 

For furniture and other mis- 
cellaneous items that you may 
need for your dorm room, I high- 
ly recommend Recycle North, a 
non-profit business that helps 
individuals sell their unwanted 
items. 

Whether it’s a couch, lamp, 
coffee maker, or even a car, this 
place located at 266 Pine St. in 
Burlington will most likely have 


it at a great price. 

When it comes to purchasing 
music, which is a must for most 
college students, joining mail-in 
services such as BMG and 
Columbia House is often the 
cheapest method. 

If you trust them and remain 
a member for a while, you can 
purchase CDs for as low as $4 
each! 

An easier way to purchase 
music is by going downtown to 
Pure Pop Records at 115 South 
Winooski St., where you can find 
a good selection of both local and 
national music at cheaper-than- 
normal prices. 

Entertainment doesn’t have 
to be expensive, even when it 
comes to going to the movies. 
Whereas most theaters today 
charge about $7 a movie, good 
old Ethan Allen Cinemas 4 on 
North Ave. shows movies for 
only a couple bucks. 

For cheap transportation, 
there is the CCTA bus system, 
MORF transit and the Van To 
Nowhere. 

There are many other cheap 
options out there— you simply 
have to look around and listen for 
them! 


dip into Ben and Jerry’s fat free sorbet 


- Everyone may all rejoice- 
now. 

The stuff is everywhere in 
this state and it constantly tempts 
people to indulge. Ben and 
Jerry’s is a great thing until you 
read the nutrition label. Of course 
one should probably wait to read 
the label until after they’ ve eaten 
it. 

A serving of Ben and Jerry’s 
ice cream can have anywhere 
between 180 and 400 calories 
and you probably don’t want to 
know about the fat content. 

Let’s look at it this way. In 
an average serving of Ben and 
Jerry’s Chocolate Fudge Brownie 
(that would be 1/2 cup, not an 
entire pint) there are 230 calories, 
14 grams of fat and 45 mil- 
ligrams of cholesterol 








SPECIAL 


EXPIRES 4/47 


96 WEST CANAL ST 
BERL INGTON ANAIOSME 


MAOFFER VALID WITH THIS COUPON Bie 











13 W. Center St., Winooski 


655-2423 


* Pizza * Calzone * Hot Subs + Pasta Dishes 


$2.00 OFF Any Large Pizza 


With coupon ¢ Expires 12/31/96 
Papa Frank’s * 13 W. Center St, Winooski 
655-2423 





$1.00 OFF Any Pasta Dish 


With Coupon * Expires 12/31/96 
Papa Frank’s « 13 W. Center St., Winooski 
655-2423 









$1.00 OFF Any Calzone 


With Coupon ¢ Expires 12/31/96 
Papa Frank’s + 13 W. Center St., Winooski 
655-2423 










The average daily value of 
fat based on a 2,000 calorie diet 
should be 65 grams. However in 
a serving of its frozen yogurt 
counterpart there are 190 cal- 
pries, 3 grams of fat and 10 mil 
ligrams of cholesterol. 

Ben and Jerry’s also has a 
line of fat free sorbets. They are 
made using Vermont Pure Spring 
Water and fresh fruits. 

There are seven kinds of sor- 





bet. They range in flavors from 
Strawberry Kiwi to Mocha to 
Pink Lemonade. 

“T like the pink lemonade 
sorbet, it tastes good without all 
of the heavy cream,” said senior 
Bob Genter. 

The idea has been around for 
awhile but under different names 
such as Fruit Ices. 

Now for the taste test. 

According to the Ben and 


Jerry’s homepage, Cherry Garcia 
Ice Cream is the number one sell- 
er and the yogurt flavor is num- 
ber seven. Chocolate Fudge 
Brownie Ice Cream is number 
three, while Chocolate Fudge 
Brownie Frozen Yogurt is num- 
ber six. 

Sophomore Renee Fortin 
bought a pint of Devil’s Food 
Chocolate Sorbet. 

“T like it but I can’t seem to 
finish it,” said Fortin. “It’s really 
rich.”. 

So for all the health con- 
scious people, there’s no reason 
not to enjoy a little Ben and 
Jerry’s every now and then (or a 
lot if you have a fat free sorbet). 

It’s okay to ditch your diet 
once in a while. Go on, enjoy it. 
Just remember, a serving is one 
half a cup, not a whole pint. 


Actress Claire Danes takes on stardom 


Courtesy of the College Press 
Service 


If anyone thought Claire 
Danes went through the angst 
mill as Angela on the late, 
lamented TV series “My So- 
Called Life,” just wait until they 
catch her in her latest projects, 
the films “To Gillian on Her 37th 


Birthday” and “William 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The 17-year-old actress 


whose career has “next big thing” 
written all over it, stars as Rachel 
in “To Gillian,” a drama based on 
the stage play of the same name. 

The buzz on “To Gillian,” 
which was written by “Picket 
Fences” creator David E. Kelley, 
is terrific. It amuses Danes that 
people seem surprised the film is 
as good as it is. 


“Maybe because a TV writer 
wrote it and the story is a little 
syrupy, people assumed it would 
be mushy and uninteresting,” she 
said. 

One of the hardest movies 
Danes ever worked on was 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ in which 
she’s cast as Juliet opposite 
Leonardo DiCaprio’s Romeo. 

The film was directed by 
Baz Luhrmann, best known for 
the charming “Strictly Ballroom” 
a few years back. “Romeo” was a 
tough shoot for several reasons. 

It was shot in Mexico City, 
where crew members were kid- 
napped and nearly everyone 
came down with Montezuma’s 
Revenge. 

“T remember when I first met 
Baz, he had this book he’d put 
together,” Danes said. “There 
was a series of collages in it. 


They were his storyboards, and 
they were so vibrant and colorful 
and exciting. I thought, “Wow! 
This is amazing.’” 

Danes career began when 
she was in elementary school, 
when she performed in commu- 
nity plays. She then enrolled in 
the Lee Strasberg Theatre 
Institute at age 10 and later acted 
in several off-Broadway shows. 
TV movies and a series of guest 
spots eventually led to “My So- 
Called Life,” then the films 
“How to Make an American 
Quilt” and “Little Women.” 

Danes who now lives in L.A. 
with her parents intends to take 
time off to attend an East Coast 
college, hopefully Yale, Barnard 
or Columbia. 

“T’m just starting to feel it all 
now, and it’s pretty frightening,” 
Danes said of her fame. 
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IPIRLATPUIRIES 








By Kevin Murrihy 
Staff Writer 


For those looking to relax, do home- 
work, read the paper, listen to live local 
music or simply get a quick cup of coffee, 
there is a coffeehouse in Burlington for 
you. 

Samsara, located at 29 Church St. at 
Miller’s Landmark, offers a variety of cof- 
fee drinks while also serving gourmet 
sandwiches. 

Samsara has a self-serve coffee bar for 
those on the go and a 16 oz. cup of 
gourmet coffee is always $1. 

“We have a lot of people that love our 
soups,” said Samsara employee Aaron 
Jette. “We have a lot of desserts and good 
choices for vegetarians. We have soy milk 
for our coffee drinks for those who don’t 
drink dairy.” 

Every Friday and Saturday, Samsara 
provides entertainment, usually local jazz 
or folk musicians and poets. 

Recent performers have been a poetry 
reading by St. Michael’s graduate Craig 
Mitchell and folk guitarist Kate Barclay. 

The walls of Samsara’s two story shop 
are filled with the work of local artists. 
Most recently the works artist David 
Bethuel, who was featured on the cover of 
Seven Days , was featured. 

“We have the business lunch crowd 
and then we have the hard-core punk 
crowd that hangout outside, but they all 
seem to get along,” said Samsara manager 
Ashliegh Jacobs. 

Lounge chairs, couches and bean bag 
chairs fill the small coffee shop known as 
Java Love, located at 8 North Winooski 
Ave. in Burlington. 

“T think this is the most relaxed coffee 
shop in Burlington,” said Java Love 
owner Paul Behrman. 

“We're here for people who want to 
kick back and relax. I enjoy watching peo- 
ple come in and get the vibe. You can see 
them loosen up. This feeling appeals to all 
sorts of people.” 

When Behrman opened Java Love 
two years ago, he decided to serve only 
organically-grown coffee bought directly 
from farmer co-ops in Central and South 
America. 

“I was shooting for the best I could do 
with coffee,” said Behrman. 

“Buying coffee from farmer co-ops, I 
am trying to help two things. First, ’m 
supporting the grower rather than some 
middleman company. I also want to 
empower the organic movement. I think 
everything should be organic. People can 
cast their vote with each dollar they 
spend.” 

Java Love often has live music. The 


Photo by Dan Scott 
Muddy Waters employee Heather TymeWard serves up a wide variety of drinks including organ- 
ic coffess, juices and several beers, stouts and ales. 


Burlington bands The Fiddleheads and 
Outer Mongolia perform regularly. The 
variety ranges from folk to reggae. 

The relaxed atmosphere works well 
with musicians who feel uncomfortable 
playing elsewhere, according to Behrman. 

Cafe NoNo, located on the corner of 
North Street and North Champlain Street, 
offers a variety of events to its customers. 

One of its most interesting features of 
this north end cafe is three computers it 
offers through which customers can surf 
the net. 

“We are one of the cheapest places to 
get on the Internet,” said Dylan Grimes, 
Cafe NoNo volunteer. “It’s $5 an hour and 
you can check it out free for fifteen’ ihin- 
utes. People can get e-mail accounts 
through us for $10 a month.” 

Cafe NoNo is going through several 
changes. One such change is becoming a 
non-profit organization. 

“The cafe was going out of business,” 
said Grimes. 

“Now, we are working on our status 
as a non-profit organization. We have 
seven volunteers that work one night a 
week. We are trying to become the cre- 
ative and artistic community center of the 
often feared north end of Burlington,” he 
said. 

Cafe NoNo has one room devoted to 
performances and events. 

On November 1, Craig Mitchell per- 
formed his one-man drama, “Do Unto 
Others.” St. Michael’s own PTSD per- 
formed last Friday on Nov 15. 

Other events include the Writer’s 
Workshop every Tuesday night and “Open 
stage” every Monday night. 

The coffee aspect of Cafe NoNo is 
secondary to the cafe’s role as community 
center, Grimes said. However it still offers 
a wide variety of coffee drinks and the 
menu will soon change. 

“We might be changing the atmos- 
phere in a couple of months,” said 
Grimes, “and add more food.” 

Church Street coffee shops Speeder 
and Earl’s and Uncommon Grounds roast 
their own beans. 

“Since we roast our own beans,” said 
Speeder and Earl’s manager Lee Meiler, 
“we have control of the quality of the cof- 
fee 

Speeder and Earl’s focuses on the 
quality of each cup of coffee, according to 
Meiler. The small shop located at 104 
Church St. serves over 50 types of coffees 
from around the world. 

Though full meals are not served, they 
always have selection of desserts and pas- 
tries. Speeder and Earl’s doesn’t have live 
music or other attractions due to lack of 
space, said Meiler. 


Where to find a cup of java, Burlington style 


| 





Photo by Dan Scott 


Java Love located on Church St. in Burlington has bean bags and couches for customers to sit 
in. The shop sells only organically grown coffee and food. 








Photos by Dan Scott 


Uncommon Grounds located on Church St. serves all different sorts of pastries .Although the it does not host 
live bands, the shop plays classical courtesy of Vermont Public radio. 


“We're here to serve anyone who 
wants a good cup of coffee,” said Meiler. 
“We have people of all ages that come in 
from kids to people in their late 70s.” 

A large copper coffee roaster is promi- 
nently displayed in the front of 
Uncommon Grounds at 42 Church St. 

“It’s nice to be able to see the coffee 
roasting,” said Uncommon Grounds 
employee Jennifer Dubois. 

“T think customers like to see their 
coffee being roasted fresh,” he said. 

Though Uncommon Grounds has 
more space than Speeder and Earl’s, they 
do not have live music. Live music has not 
been successful, according to Dubois. 

Uncommon Grounds plays jazz and 
classical music and often tunes into 
Vermont Public Radio. 

The art displayed on the coffee shop 
wall changes every five or six weeks. 

City Market located at 207 College St. 
hosts the Burlington Coffeehouse twice a 
week. The Burlington Coffeehouse has 
live music and poetry on one weekend 
evening and an open mic night on 
Wednesdays. 

City Market is a full restaurant with 
special emphasis on vegetarian dishes and 
coffee drinks. 

“Coffee is about one third of our busi- 
ness,” said City Market employee Will 
Hurd. “We are trying to reach out to those 
with special diets. It’s hard to go out and 
have a good time if you happen to be a 
vegan or vegetarian.” 

City Market’s art shows are provided 
by Caravan Arts, a local art organization. 


Hurd encouraged anyone that wants to 
have an exhibit at City Market to get in 
contact with Caravan Arts. 

Muddy Waters, located at 184 Main 
St., is a coffee house with something for 
everyone, said owners, Mark and Carrie 
MacKillop. 

“T think we’re catering to a diverse 
cross-section of Burlington,” said Mark 
MacKillop. “We have something for the 
crunchy crowd and the cosmopolitan type. 
I feel that that is a great measure of our 
success.” 

Muddy Waters’ menu includes a 
diverse selection of drinks including 
organic coffees, a juice bar, and several 
beers, stouts and ales. 

“The few beers that we have were 
selected from the best micro breweries 
around the world, from such places as 
Belgium and Canada,” said MacKillop. 
“They were selected on their taste and not 
on price.” 

The one aspect found in many coffee- 
houses that Muddy Waters chooses to de- 
emphasize is live music, according to 
MacKillop. 

“T occasionally will have a jazz band,” 
said MacKillop, “because we listen to a lot 
of jazz and want to support music, but the 
occasions are few and far between,” said 
MacKillop. 

“Tt just doesn’t work well with busi- 
ness. People come for the music and not 
for the coffee. I like the idea of going to 
a coffeehouse as a place for people to 
interact and have a good conversation,” he 
said. 
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FIBAICUIRIES 









20 Wednesday 


Club Toast- 12X Over, Weston, 
Baby Gopol. $3, 21+ $5, 18 -20 


Club Metronome- Invisible Jet, 
Salad Days, 9 p.m. No cover 


St. Michael’s- Men’s Hockey vs. 
New Hampshire College, 6:45 p.m 


Thursday 








Friday 


Club Toast- From Good Homes, 
Currently Nameless. $8 Tickets 
18+ 


Club Metronome- Jeffrey 
Gaines, 7 p.m. $12. Followed by 
Baby’s Nickel Bag. $4 


Flynn Theatre- “Snowriders,” 
6:30 & 9:30 p.m. $12/$10.50 stu- 


CALENDAR 


Compiled by Margot LeSage 


Memorial Auditorium- B.B. King, 
8 p.m. $30.50/$25.50 


Club Metronome- Ronnie 
Dawson, Wayned Hancock, Buck 
& the Black Cats, 7 p.m. $8 
Followed by Retronome 


Sunday 





Club Metronome- flex records 
night, 9 p.m. No cover. 





UVM Recital Hall- Back Wind 
Philharmonia, 3 p.m. $12 


ES Monday 


Club Metronome- Lindy Pear, 
Starlight Conspiracy, Uncle, 9:30 
p.m. No cover 
















Trinity College- An evening 
with Alice Walker, 8 p.m. Free, 


for waiting list call 658-0337 








Club Metronome- Jeffrey 


Motel Brown, $4 


- Sg 18 - eo 





Flynn Theatre- “Dead Souls,” 
7:30 p.m. $23.50/$19.50/$12 


Gaines, 7 p.m. $12 followed by 


Club Toast- Bosnian Student 
Project Benefit- Outer Mongolia, 
Purple Button Experiment. $4, 


dents. 





Saturday 


Flynn Theatre- “Ain’t 
Misbehavin,” starring Martha 
Reeves & the Vandella, 7 p.m. 


$34/$27/$16 


Club Toast- 5 Seconds Expired, 


The Scofflaws, Killgore Smudge, 
Hate Breed. $5 21+/$7 under 21 








By Dan Peraino 
Staff Writer 


Gospel. Rock. Jazz. 
African rhythms. Funk. Prayer. 

Perhaps this sounds like the 
lineup for an international reli- 
gious music festival? It could be. 
Maybe it’s the “Friends” televi- 
sion show theme song. Not even 
close. It is in fact the St. 
Michael’s College Liturgical 
Choir. 

Jerome Monachino, director of 
the St. Michael’s College 
Liturgical Choir, combines dif- 
ferent styles of music to produce 
fresh and exciting songs for 
church-goers. 

“Our functional purpose is to 
lead the congregation in sung 
prayer,” Monachino said. “We’re 
not trying to evoke emotion, just 
invite people to hear something 
new.” 

Practicing three hours a 
week, the choir delivers a profes- 


sional performance every 
Sunday. 
A broad range of harmonized 


voices are supported by a founda- 
tion of steady, textured grooves 
from the rhythm section of the 
band. 

Monachino’s musical back- 
round influences the choir’s 


upbeat style. 

It does not matter what kind 
of music is played in a liturgical 
setting, as long as it has spirit and 
generosity, Monachino said. 

He said a traditional hymn 
can lack spirit just as easily as a 
non-traditional hymn can have a 
lot of spirit. 

Senior member of the choir 
Sean O’Brien tends to think that 
students are bored by the tradi- 
tional Catholic hymns. 


“We’re not trying to evoke 
emotion, just invite people to 
hear something new.” 


¢ Jerome Monachino, director 
of the Liturgical choir 





“People our age feel dis- 
tanced by mass and its traditional 
music,” O’Brien said. 

“Our music has a way of 
drawing people in. It helps them 
pray more,” he said 

The parents of sophomore 
choir member Megan Lasko said 
they drive up from Massachusetts 
as often as they can to attend 
Sunday Mass at St. Michael’s. 

There is a lot of spirit in the 
choir’s music, they said, and the 
nontraditional approach attracts 
students. 


Flynn Theatre- “Snowriders,” 
6 & 9 p.m. $12/$10 students 


$10, 21+ 


1 p.m. 





Club Toast- Groove Collective 


UVM- Men’s hockey vs. UMASS, 


E> Tuesday 


Club Metronome- Black 
Rhythms, DJ little Martin, 9:30 
p.m. $5 18-20 


Club Toast- Flashback, Hits of 
the 80s, 21+ No cover, $5 18-20 




















































‘Photo by John Bligh 
The liturgical choir practices three hours a week. Jerome Monachino is the director of the choir. 


“It’s contagious,” said Frank 
Lasko, Megan’s father. “It’s 
bringing in a lot of people and 
keeping them there.” 

Students, such as senior 
MaryBeth Boelke said that she 
could relate more to the choir’s 
unique approach, as opposed to 
the organ-driven hymns of tradi- 
tional Catholic Masses. 

“Their music puts me in a 
better state of mind, which helps 
me relate to the sermon better,” 
Boelke said. 

At the end of mass, church- 
goers are sometimes known to 
clap with the rhythm of the last 
song or applaud the efforts of the 
choir. 

To help the choir acheive its 
goals, Monachino wants to keep 
the music fresh in the minds of 
the audience after they have left 
the chapel. 

Dedicated to the promotion 
of the liturgy, the goals of the 
choir are simple. 

“The first goal is to be a bet- 
ter leader of song for the congre- 
gation,” Monachino said. 

“The second goal is to pro- 
claim generosity beyond the 
walls of the church,” he said. 

Monachino has been the direc- 
tor of the St. Michael’s 
Liturgical Choir since 1992. 


He recorded an album in 
1995 titled “Let Us Sing to the 
Lord,” which has sold more than 
600 copies. 

_ Acopy of “Let Us Sing to 





Photo by John Bligh 


Junior Marianne Strayton asks the church goers to get ready to sing along with the liturgical choir 


the Lord” is available by calling 
Monachino at 654-2254, or drop- 
ping by his office in the chapel. 

All proceeds are donated to 
Campus Ministry. 





YOU 
CAN 


WRITE 


for St. Michael’s 
award-winning newspaper. 
The Defender wants you to 
write news, sports or feature 
| articles for the final issue of 
‘the semester. Come tonight to 
| Bergeron 114 at 5:30 and 
pick up a story. 
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Cosmic A\sfrology. 


Renin 


pio 0 (Oct 3. Ne 
friends are will the fF 





Cancer dune 2 21- ene 
Yippee skip, this is going to 
jumping, swing-dancing week fo 
blast because you are going to be 
we say HOO-RAH! Cancers are gene! 
You could have fun in a dried-up | 


Leo (July 23 - Aug. 22) 





People are going to hang their heavy puccu on you this : 
as if you were an old, worn-out coatrack in an episod 
Munster’s.” That stinks. Just tell them, “See here friend 
here for you, but I am not a coatrack!” This will either op 
their eyes or make them think you re a weird . 


Virgo (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) _ 


Sometimes life can be a little confusing. Kind of 





Libra (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


Your F social life is about « as oeiae as os one of th those 

























be afraid to ask questions. Tournaliste do snd they a are © 


“Dress in five 
clothing and 


my behind.” 


Jon DeForge 
Junior 


cold weather.” 


Kevin Gale 
Freshman 


“I’m gonna do 
friggin’ 360s in 
my car. I need 

new tires. Or 


more 180s at 
home.”’ 





Leigh Hornbeck 
Senior 


Campus Speaks 


What does winter mean 
to you? 


million layers of 


basically freezing 


“Skiing and some 






maybe 180s. I do 







just beautiful.” 














Noelle 
Brillembourg 
UAP student 


‘Crisp, fresh air. 
That’s what I like 
| best.” 





Dan Peraino 
Junior 





Nicole Docks 
Junior 





Music IReviews 


By College Press Service 


Descenda nts 
“Everything Sucks? 
Fpita ph 


KK 


Here’s some news that’s as good as it is 
rare: Another old punk band has reunited to 
spit out a new disc, but this one doesn’t 
stink. 

Yes, Milo Aukerman (just Milo to his 
fans, thanks) is back, and the Descendants 
are for the first time in a decade churning out 
their trademark brand of nerdy power pop 
and punk. Of course, their patent on that 
sound apparently expired some time back, 
since the guys in Green Day long ago 
copped the formula and have been laughing 
to and from the bank for years. 

The impolite might suggest that Green 
Day’s wild success is what actually spurred 
this reunion , but only the most hardened 
cynic would try to deny the many charms of 
this disc. The band is at its best here on “I’m 
the One” and “I Won’t Let Me,” unabashed 
pop tunes with choruses that will refuse to 
dislodge themselves from your brain. 

A few songs wind up in the not-terribly- 
interesting land of generic three-chord 
thrash, but in general the Descendants keep 
things bright and brainy. Their fans would 
expect no less from this bunch of talented 
geeks. 


(olden Smog 
“On (Solden Smog” 
Ruykedise 


**% * 1/2 


The reissue bin, all too often the domain 
of digitally remastered Billy Squire discs, 
instead recently coughed up a pair of jew- 
els. 

“The Edge of the World,” originally 
released in 1986, captures one of rock’s 
boldest, bawdiest bands at the top of its 
game. 

Equal parts uncompromising punk spir- 
it and drunken country heartache, with 
some wicked self-deprecating humor and an 
actual sea chanty tossed in, this is 
rock‘n’roll as the joyful ruckus, as the 
strangely beautiful noise, that it is meant to 
be. 

Buy two and spread the word. 

The “On Golden Smog” EP, the 1992 
debut from the anti-supergroup that 
includes members of Soul Asylum and the 
Jayhawks, shambles along with the same 
easygoing, jam-session vibe that marked the 
band’s “Down by the Old Mainstream” disc 
earlier this year. 

This disc’s five cover songs include the 
Stones’ “Backstreet Girl” and a shaky but 
soulful take on Thin Lizzy’s great “Cowboy 
Song.” 





“TI love winter, it’s 















| “Snow and cold” 
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Talented St. Michael’s swimming team looks to win 


Experienced seniors and promising underclassmen lead a team nearly doubled in size 


By Dan Aspell 
Staff Writer 


After their first meet, the men’s and 
women’s swimming team at St. Michael’s 
College is looking for a successful season. 

In his sixth year as head coach, Dave 
Leonard said the team has more than dou- 
bled in size, and “that is what’s so excit- 
ing.” 

“We're always looking for people,” 
Leonard said. “I scour the Earth.” 

In its first meet, the men’s team lost to 
Clarkson University, a nationally ranked 
team. : 

Leonard said the men’s team has 
never beaten Clarkson. 

The women’s team beat Clarkson tak- 
ing its record to 1-0. 

St. Michael’s women finished first 
place in nine of the 11 swimming events 
they participated in. 

The men’s and women’s team partici- 
pated in the Cardinal Relays at Plattsburgh 
State on Nov. 2. 

The meet did not count towards the 
overall records of the teams. Leonard used 
this event as a recruiting tool. 

“It’s a wake up call for those who 
aren't working and a pat on the back for 
those who are,” Leonard said. 


Five other colleges participated in the 


relays, including the University of 
Sherbrooke and John Abbott. College in 
Canada. Leonard said these are two of the 
better Canadian teams. 

The women’s swimming team has 
several key returning athletes. 

Last season the women’s team was 
12-2. 

Leonard said seniors Shauna 
McMahon and Danielle Nyholm and 
sophomore Tracie Grant will help the team 
to achieve the success it has been waiting 
for this year. 

Grant who has been swimming com- 
petitively for over 12 years, said she hopes 
the season will go “about the same or bet- 
Leto 

McMahon, Nyholm, and Grant have 
set school records for the fastest speeds. 

McMahon set the current school 
record in the 50, 100 and 200-yard breast- 
stroke, and in the 100-yard individual 
medley. 

Nyholm has the record in the 200 and 
500-yard freestyle. 

Grant set the current school record in 
the 50, 100 and 200 yard backstroke, and 
in the 50 and 100-yard butterfly. 

Together, these three women and 
sophomore Bonnie Samose set the school 
record in the 200 and 400-yard medley 
relay. 

Leonard said freshmen Siobhan 
Carney and Jamie Ducharme should play 
an important role in the women’s season 
this year. 

In the first meet against Clarkson, 
Carney placed first in the 1,000-yard 
freestyle and also in the 100-yard butterfly 
run. 

Ducharme took first place in the 100 
yard freestyle. 

On the men’s team, senior tri-captain 
Sean Crowley holds the current school 
record in the 50-yard and 100-yard back- 
stroke. 

He was also a member of the record 
setting 200 and 400-yard medley relay 
team. 





Photo By: Josh May 
Mike Allens dives in as a member of the men’s swimming team. Both men and women have talented rosters, with the team almost dou- 
bled in size this year. Ep ; ees 





Last year’s team went 2-11. The 
men’s team has not had a winning season 
since 1986. 

“This could be the year we do it,” 
Leonard said. 

Sophomore J.T. Hughes and freshman 
Stephen O’Hara are two of the men’s 
team’s fastest swimmers according to 
Leonard. 

“It’s realistic that we could break 
every school record in swimming. The tal- 
ent is there,” he said. 

Senior tri-captain Ron Ommerborn 
has been swimming on the team for four 
years. 

Last year the team had five members, 
but it has almost doubled in size for this 
year. ; 

“We've improved tremendously by 
the numbers,” said Ommerborn. 

Ommerborn said “it’s tough to say” 
how successful the team will be this early 
in the season without looking at the oppo- 
nents first. 

Leonard said he is especially proud of 
the seniors on the men’s and women’s 
team. 

“They are the single most reason for 
our success,” said Leonard. 

He said all the seniors are important 
leaders socially, during workouts, and at 
the meets. 

“I’m pleased with all five of my cap- 
tains,” Leonard said. 

“Tf I could make all of the seniors cap- 
tain I would,” he said. 

Leonard got his coaching experience 
through 12 years of swimming competi- 
tively. 

He attended St. Lawrence University 
where he swam for the nationally ranked 
team. 

His first two years swimming, St. 
Lawrence was ranked in the top ten for 
Division III schools. 

In his last two years the team was 
ranked in the top 30 for Division II 
schools. , 


School of International Studies 
Coffee Hour 










Take a Break!! 
Everyone Welcome 


Free Food & Coffee 










Come & Enjoy a 
Comfortable Time with 


People from all 
over the World 







Wednesday 3:15-4:15 
St. Ed’s Lobby 11/20 
Korean Coffee Hour 






- 
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Recreation program offers diversity 


Continued from page 16 


He said that the new pro- 
grams that are being offered are 
great and that they make the 
school more attractive to 
prospective students. 

Senior Chris Synnott, a 
member of the Real Stories team, 
has been playing intramurals for 
four years. 

“T got to keep in shape some- 
how,” Synnott said. “It makes 
exercise interesting.” 

Senior Marie Richard of 
Angie’s Team, has been playing 
intramurals since freshman year. 
She also participated in the 
ceramics program and tae kwon 
do. 

“T think it is really good and 
it offers a lot of choices and vari- 
ety, Richard said. 

She said that some people 
aren’t athletically inclined and 
that they can still find things to 
do. 

Junior Leslie Taggart played 
for the Ultimate Divas this year. 

She has participated in intra- 
mural softball, basketball, soccer 
and volleyball. 

She has always liked sports 
and said that intramurals are a fun 
way to continue playing the ones 
she loves. 

“Tt’s fun but still competi- 


tive,” Taggart said. 

Zaf Bludevich, the assistant 
athletic director, athletic trainer 
and physical therapist, taught the 
CPR class last Wednesday as an 
intramural program. 

He said that in 1984 the cur- 
riculum committee approved to 
have a life-time sports program 
made available. 

Bludevich said that the ath- 
letic department decided to return 
to that program. 

Four people participated in 
the CPR class. 

The class cost $5 to cover 
the fee the American Red Cross 
charged for use of the equipment 
and certification fee. 

He added that also in the last 
year the administration had want- 
ed to capitalize on the location of 
St. Michael’s, especially for ski- 
ing. 

That is how the learn to ski 
program started. 

The class learned rescue 
breathing, clearing obstructed 
airways and adult CPR. 

He said that in emergency 
situations the two worst things a 
person can do is panic or do 
nothing. 

“Don’t do anything you are 
not taught or are uncomfortable 












doing,” he warned. 

Bludevich said that there 
have been a number of cases on 
campus where CPR needed to be 
performed. 

Freshman Suzanne Shaw 
had taken CPR before, but she 
needed to get recertified for life 
guarding. 

“Tt’s a lot less expensive here 
than it would be [elsewhere],” 
Shaw said. 

She has also participated in 
the climbing wall and the tennis 
tournament. 

Freshman Sam Dixon had 
never taken CPR and said that he 
learned a lot from the class. 

“Tt is a good thing for people 
to know,” Dixon said. 

He participates in the outing 
club and has also taken the 
wilderness first aid class which 
he said was excellent. 

“T think that certainly more 
is better and we’re hitting a pret- 
ty diverse population,” Bludevich 
said of the new recreation pro- 
grams. 

“We’re hitting as many dif- 
ferent people as possible to give 
students who hadn’t had the 
opportunity or experience to do 
different programs outdoors and 
indoors,” he said. 


North Star 
Cyclery iis 


100 Main Street « Burlington, VT 05401 « 863-3832 

Need a new board? 
Save some cash and 
Head to North Star! 

Show your student ID and 


Save 10% on all 
Snow Boards and Clothing! 








Photo by: Jack Zusemna 
Through the ceramic recreation program, beautiful artwork like this is created. 
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‘Indestructible’ Tracie Grant ignores injury 


Women’s swimmer set five individual school records as a freshman 





Soach’s Choice: Each week a coach will be asked to name a plese 
that represents leadership by example, tenacity ¢ : 


and team spirit. The athlete is featured i in this article. 


. “By Bill McKinnon 
Staff Writer 


Since arriving at St. 
Michael’s last year, sophomore 
Tracie Grant has had shoulder 
surgery, back problems and an 
ankle injury. Despite all theses 
ailments, Grant has continued to 
train and swim hard. 

Her perseverance and deter- 
mination make her this week’s 
Coach’s Choice. 

“Tracie has a true love for 
swimming. You have to tell her to 
get out of the pool,” said coach 
Dave Leonard. “Tracie has a real 
belief in her own indestructibili- 
ty.” 

Grant, who is from Andover 
MA, began swimming competi- 
tively when she was eight years 
old. 

She was taking lessons at the 
local YMCA when her instructor 
told her she should try out for the 
team. 

“T didn’t think I’d make it, so 
I didn’t even tell my mom. Then, 
two days into tryouts the coach 


called-my~house-to~ask~ why f "way, ~she said- 


wasn’t there,” said Grant. 

“My mom had no idea what 
he was talking about. She threw 
me in the car dragged me down 
there, and I ended up making the 


“team,” Grant said. 

When the time came to 
choose a _ college, Alfred 
University, Central Connecticut, 
Tufts and Bates were among the 
other schools recruiting her. 

“When I came here it just 
felt like home,” Grant said of 
selecting St. Michael’s. 

In her freshman season, 
Grant set five individual school 
records. The records were set in 
the 50-yard butterfly, 100-yard 
butterfly, 50-yard back stroke, 
100-yard back stroke, and 200- 
yard back stroke. 

She was also on two record 
setting relay teams in the 200- 
yard medley and in the 400-yard 
medley. 

Senior co-captain Danielle 


Nyholm emphasized Grant’s 


work ethic. 

“She’s putting in time and a 
half because she spends an hour 
and a half in the training room the 
two hours at practice,” he said. 

Grant did not see her role as 
extraordinary. 

“Everyone leads in their own 


Her coach saw things differ- 
ently. “She is a leader in practice, 
on the bus and at meets,” 
Leonard said. 

Senior co-captain Kaeley 







Steinnagel said “She’s a great 
example for the freshmen 
because through all the physical 
ailments she comes everyday to 
swim.” 

“Physically she’s been 
through a lot, but she’s stuck by 
the swim team and she’s made 
contributions. She will continue 
to make contributions for the 
next couple of years,” Steinnagel 
said. 


Grant is an elementary edu- 


cation and psychology double 
major with an English minor. 

“T don’t take any electives,” 
she said. 

In addition to swimming she 
is also involved in the Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters program, the 
adapted swim program, which is 
a one on one program to teach 
disabled people to swim, and is 
chairperson of the Student 
Association athletic committee, a 
division of the planning board. 





Photo a Dan Scott 
Despite injury, Tracie Grant has battled her way to the head of the 
women’s swimming team 


‘New’ Sugarbush is all hype; The old Stowe is all that 


Plus: A Holyfield win clears boxing’s image and silences Don King 





By Dan Gruner 
Columnist 


As the 1996-97 ski season 
approaches, students will be hit- 
ting the slopes at various moun- 
tains in the area, and I thought I 
would offer some advice: Don’t 
believe the hype. 

The public relations depart- 
ment at Sugarbush has done 
some job in promoting this 
“new” revamped mountain, but I 
wouldn’t believe everything 
they’re telling us. 

Sugarbush is going into its 
second season as the “new 
Sugarbush.” They apparently 
spent $28 million to improve the 
overall skiing experience. 

I say apparently because 
reports in numerous ski maga- 


zines, including Ski Magazine 
have reported this as a fallacy. 

Yes, there are new lifts, 
including a quad connecting the 
two peaks, but I didn’t really 
notice anything much different at 
Sugarbush last season. 

One thing I did notice is that 
it still takes 20 minutes to go 
from the base to the summit at 
Sugarbush North, something the 
new lifts were supposed to 
improve. 

Increased snowmaking has 
allowed Sugarbush South to open 
earlier. This offers more chal- 
lenging terrain, but it doesn’t 
seem to be the focal point. The 
coverage on the main trails is 
immense, but what about those 
that are looking for a little bit 
more. Yes, you will hack your 
ski’s and boards. 

The best bet in the area, as it 
has been for years, is Stowe. 
Although it may not get as early a 
season start, it is worth the wait. 
Ski buddies of mine will agree, 
nothing compares to Stowe. 

I don’t know if it is the 
relaxed atmosphere or the spirit 
of the town, but I know one thing, 
it’s the terrain. 

Stowe offers a _ diverse 
enough terrain to please any type 
of skier-snowboarders. 


It has | 


long cruising runs like Lord and 
grueling bumps on Chin Clip. 

While most are impressed 
with the trails, there are those 
skiers/boarders who look for a 
little bit more. On a sunny day, 
out-of-bounder’s can be seen hik- 
ing the Chin off the Gondola to 
experience some epic back-coun- 
try skiing. This is the most well 
known but there are others 
(woods) to be had around the 
mountain also. 

The glades off of Nose-Dive 
provide a taste of the woods, but 
skiers-snowboarders can be more 
challenged with the likes of The 
Tres Amigos (off of Hayride) or 
Oz (off of Chin Clip). 

Back-country trails such as 
these can be compared at other 
mountains, but something differ- 
ent at Stowe is the River-bed. 

Found off of Chin-Clip, this 
is a different experience. Skier’s- 
snowboarders cruise down an 
actual frozen, narrow river which 
includes a three-four foot drop 
off a waterfall. 

I will warn you though, this 
is no walk in the park. 

After a tough day on the 
slopes nothing beats hanging out 
in Stowe either. Entertainment 
can be found through out town 
and so can some good happy- 


hours (the Matterhorn is probably 
the best), but only if you are of 
age, of course. 


Boxing 


Evander Holyfield’s upset 
victory over the then champion 
Mike Tyson may have saved box- 
ing, as much as it could be at 
least. 

A sport that was polluted by 
Don King and others has become 
so shady that many used-to-be 
fans have lost all interest in it. 

Whether it was Tyson fight- 
ing some washed up, over-weight 
clown or brushing an opponent 
and the victim crumbled to their 
knees, it stunk. 

Holyfield has the character- 
istics of a true champion: hard 
work and commitment. 

His victory was one of the 
biggest upsets in history and has 
served justice to the boxing 
world. 

I myself am a Tyson fan and 
was disappointed to see him lose, 
but at the same time it was terrif- 
ic to see Don King on the losing 
side. 

Of course he’ll still get his 
money, but his mouth was 
silenced, as much as Don King’s 
can that is. 


SMC 
Scoreboard 


NE-10 Honors 


Kelly Borch, So 

NE-10 weekly honor roll, 
women’s basketball 
Mark Mulvey, Sr 

Pre-season honorable men- 
tion All-America Division I 
Bulletin 

Pre-season honorable men- 
tion All-America Street and 
Smith's 


Men’s Ice 
Hockey 


(1-4 overall, 0-1 ECAC 
Central) 

The Ice Knights lost to 
Army 8-0 this weekend. The 
men’s home opener is tonight 
against New Hampshire College 
at Essex Junior Skating Facility. 


Men’s Basketball 


The home opener is this 
Saturday when Franklin Pierce 
College visits the Ross Sports 
Center at 4:00 p.m. 





(0-2 overall, 0-0 NE-10) 
The Lady Knights dropped 
their two opening season games 
in the St. Michael’s/Hampton Inn 
tip-off. They will play Pace 
University at 2:00 p.m. this 
Saturday. 


Swimming Team 
Both men and women swam 

in the Division HU Bentley 

Invitational. The women won 4 

of 6 meets while the men went 0- 

6. 

-Compiled by Lisa Champagne 


Recreation 


Resource 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 


Today is the last day to hand 
in a roster for men’s and 
women’s floor hockey and bas- 
ketball holiday tournaments. 

There will be a captains’ 
meeting on Thursday Nov. 21. 

The basketball captains will 
meet at 6 p.m. and floor hockey 
captains will meet at 6:30 p.m. 

Play will begin on Dec. 2. 
This will be a single elimination 
tournament. 

The first learn-to-ski class is 
Dec. 6. The class is Monday and 
Wednesday from 4-5 p.m. in the 
Tarrant Recreation Center. 

This class will prepare you 
with agility, endurance, cardio- 
vascular and flexibility training. 

To sign up for Recreation 
Resource activities see Bill and 
Todd in Alliot on Monday and 
Tuesday from 11:30 - 1 p.m. 
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Recreation programs offers ‘lifetime’ knowledge 


From CPR to soccer, students learn skills for the future, or get in shape for the winter 


By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


In the gym, soccer teams are battling 
for the chance to win first place. Down the 
hall, students are learning how to save a 
life. Upstairs, people are practicing their 
fox trot and waltz and down the street still 
others are creating Christmas gifts for 
loved ones. 

This year, St. Michael’s College 
recreation programs are expanding to 
activities not just focused on athletics. 

Sarah Goodrich, recreation resource 
coordinator, said that hopefully everyone 
can find something they are interested in 
trying. 

“T’m always open and willing to new 
programs,” Goodrich said. She added that 
if anyone would like to participate in 
something that the school doesn’t offer, to 
see her and suggest it because if she can 
set it up she will. 

“If it is what people want then I am 
going to try to give it to them, “ Goodrich 
said. 

Many of the programs are of the 
“Jearn-to” nature such as learn to play rac- 
quetball, learn to swim, adult CPR, first 
aid, ballroom dancing, tae kwon do, skiing 
and ceramics. 

“We want to give students more expe- 
rience in lifetime sports,” Goodrich said. 
“Tt’s something they can take with them 
for the rest of their life.” 

Goodrich also said that this year the 
outdoor recreation program has grown, 
giving students the opportunity to do new 
and exciting things. 

“We're taking advantage of all that 
Vermont has to offer outside and inside,” 
she said. “We’re going for the well round- 
ed look.” 

Goodrich said that the ceramics pro- 
gram, which is being taught by Carol 
Redmond from admissions, is more of a 
relaxing, mental activity. 

“Tt doesn’t have to be a traditional 
“sport’,’ Goodrich said of the programs 
being offered. She said the purpose of the 


program is to make people more rounded 
individuals. At times students have to pay 
a small fee for instructors or materials. 

Jen Piqueira, junior, went to the 
ceramics classes and loved them. 

“T’ve always wanted to learn to do 
this,” Piqueira said. She made an angel 
and a vase. Piqueira said the school should 
offer ceramics as a class for credit. 

“Two Saturdays was not enough 
time,” she said. 

Alysia Cella, junior, thought that the 
class was a good way to relax. 

“T thought it would be neat to make 
gifts for my family that are more person- 
able,” Cella explained. 

Redmond was happy with the turnout 
she got for the class. Ten showed the first 
weekend, and 13 attended last Saturday’s 
session. 

She teaches class five days a week in 
her basement that is packed with molds, 
kilns, and shelves and shelves of projects 
in progress or waiting to be started. 

Redmond said that she would like to 
teach another class next semester. She has 
been teaching ceramics for 20 years, and 
for her, it started as a hobby. 

She has 4,500 to 5,000 molds and 
continues to attend seminars and work- 
shops to learn about new products and 
skills. Her home shops is one of the big- 
ger ones in the area. 

“Zaft knew that I did ceramics and 
they looked for something recreational 


that wasn’t outdoors that pretty much 


everyone could do,” Redmond said. 

Redmond stresses that everyone she 
teaches have fun. 

“IT want you to come here and be pro- 
ductive and have fun at the same time,” 
she said. “Everyone seemed to have a 
good time and that’s what I like.” 

Besides the intramural sports of soc- 
cer, volleyball, ping-pong and racquetball, 
Goodrich said that she is trying to start 
intramural badminton and tennis. 

In the fall, so many people signed up 
for tennis that it was played as a tourna- 
ment. 





Photo by: Colin Mulready 
Indoor soccer is a popular intramural sport for those not on the team or who just want to 
stay in shape. 





Goodrich is also thinking of a bowling 
tournament. 

Goodrich explained that in intramural 
activities there is no limit on how may 
teams participate and the games are either 
single or double elimination or round- 
robin where every team plays every other 
team. 

“Tt’s only one hour out of the day and 
it is an important hour,’ Goodrich said. “It 
is a social, emotional outlet and they also 
get exercise.” 





Last Wednesday were the finals for 
the men’s and women’s soccer tourna- 
ment. In the men’s league, Majik Hat won 
4-0 over Real Stories. In the women’s 
league, Angie’s Team won 4-1 over the 
Ultimate Divas. 

Scott Croteau, junior, was a member 
of the winning Majik Hat team. He played 
two years for St. Michael’s before being 
forced to quit because of an injury. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Anne Giovanni sculpts her own masterpiece in the ceramics class taught by Carol 


Redmond. 
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Zafir Bludevich is teaching CPR to students. The cost is five dollars which goes to cover 
equipment and certification fees for the Red Cross. 


